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Government Urges 


Broad Study of War 


High Schools Will Take Part in 
National Discussion Pro- 
gram During March 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PLAN 


Purpose Is to Promote Better Under- 
standing of What We Are Fight- 
ing for in Present War 


The Civilian Morale Service of the 
United States Office of Education is 
asking the students of American high 
schools to take part in a five-week 
program of study and discussion. The 
general subject of the study is “What 
the War Means to Us.” The plan is 
that, during the month of March, the 
seven million high school students of 
the nation may be finding out more 
about what their country is fighting 
for, about the way the war is being 
conducted, about the issues involved, 
about the work everyone should do. 

This program is being conducted in 
response to a request from President 
Roosevelt. He asked Paul V. McNutt, 
head of the Federal Security Agency, 
under which the Office of Education 
operates, to seek the cooperation of 
the nation’s schools in promoting the 
discussion of war problems. 

Papers such as THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, which are used in the schools 
for the study of current history, are 
working with the Office of Education 
and the President in putting this pro- 
gram into effect. Accordingly, for 
the next five weeks, beginning with 
this issue, we shall carry a series of 
articles on the meaning of the war. 

These articles will be based on a 
pamphlet which has just been pub- 
lished under the supervision of the 
Office of Education. The pamphlet is 
divided into five units. Each one of 
these deals with a particular angle of 
the war. The first unit is entitled, 
We Start Where We Are. The other 
four are as follows: We Look Back; 
What “We” and “They” Stand For; 
What We Are Doing Now; Where Do 
We Go From Here? 


Under each of these headings is a 
brief discussion of the topic, followed 
by questions, references, and sug- 
gested activities for students. This 
pamphlet may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Practically all the ma- 
terial it contains, however, and con- 
siderably more, will be included in 
the series of articles in this paper. 

The first unit of the pamphlet, We 
Start Where We Are, points out some 
of the sweeping changes which are 
being brought about in American life 
as a result of the war. Among these 
are included: 

Fathers and brothers have joined 
the military forces or are engaged in 
war industries. The rapid growth of 
war industries, and the shrinking of 
Civilian industries, has brought shifts 
of population. Many more women 

(Continued on page 4) 


Convoy at sea—viewed from a patrol plane 








Eseaping from Reality 
By Walter E. Myer 


We live in a world that is grim and forbidding. Life has its lighter side, to 
be sure, even in periods of danger and tragedy, but too often we find ourselves 
face to face with unpleasant realities. The paths of everyday duty are hard, and 
while the future offers possibilities, opportunities, challenges, it is, at best, 
clouded by uncertainties and perils. Since, then, reality wears a stern counte- 
nance, it is natural that we should occasionally seek satisfaction and ease in 
worlds of make-believe. All of us do that at times. We seek escape from a rough 
present by dwelling in a past which, at least in retrospect, seems smoother. Or 
we shut our eyes to cold probabilities and imagine a future full of delights. 
Perhaps we throw aside past, present, and future, and turn to pure fantasy. 
When we tire of reading about grim-faced realities, we turn to fiction, to 
romance. We enjoy our imagining of things which never were and will never 
be. When we grow weary of the day’s work, we turn to the daydreams, and in 
fancy enjoy experiences which we conjure out of nothing. 

These flights of fancy have their uses. When days are hard or dull, and when 
we cannot, by our most vigorous efforts, transform them into days of solid 
achievement and satisfaction, it is worth while now and then to pretend an 
escape which reality denies us. Who would begrudge the occasional thrill 
which comes to the plodder, as he sits unnoticed at his bench and imagines 
himself a hero, cheered and applauded by admiring crowds? 

But while daydreams are a boon when rosort to them is sparing, they may 
become dangerous. Like habit-forming drugs, they may enslave. One may find 
fiction so satisfying that he loses the taste for truth. He may get so much 
pleasure out of his imaginary triumphs that he will give up the attempt to 
improve existing conditions. The other day I heard of a boy who was shy, 
diffident, self-conscious, a poor mixer and socially unpopular. For a while he 
sought to overcome his handicaps and seemed to make progress. Then the 
attempts at improvement ceased. When questioned, he admitted that, more and 
more, he lived in a world of unreality. He became a dreamer; imagined himself 
a social lion, the life of the party. He lived with these pleasant dreams and 
lost the will to change his real self. A lazy man may in his imaginings see him- 
self performing hard tasks and traveling the road to prosperity. The coward, in 
his dreams, may be a courageous and victorious fighter and may enjoy the ex- 
perience so much that he doesn't try to achieve courage in real life. 

In these cases the dreamer is a defeatist. He hasn't the fortitude to face 
unpleasant facts, so he pretends that they do not exist, or he tries to escape 
them by seeking refuge in dreams—dreams that never will come true. Because 
he does not meet the truth and act in accordance with it, he is doomed forever 
to be a weakling. It's all right to take an excursion into dreamland sometimes, 
but be sure that you have a round-trip ticket. As an individual and as a citizen 
keep your eyes on things as they are. Listen always to the call of duty. Take 
an occasional vacation into dreamland, but only as a reward for the day's work. 


Axis Tries to Cut 
Vital Supply Lines 


Intensifies Campaign to Keep 
U. S. War Materials From 
Reaching Fronts 


TRIBUTE TO U. S. ARSENAL 


tncreasing Flow of Supplies Provides 
Cargoes for Thousands of Ships 
Traveling Far-Flung Routes 


From every one of the wide-surg- 
ing fronts last week came indica- 
tions that the United Nations supply 
routes—the vital links between ar- 
senal and battle line—are to be sub- 
jected to intensive enemy assaults in 
the weeks to come. The Axis has 
launched a campaign on the high 
seas to prevent these weapons from 
reaching their destinations. The vital 
importance of these far-flung supply 
lines was strongly emphasized in 
President Roosevelt’s address to the 
nation last Monday night. 

This campaign, on Germany’s part, 
is taking the form of a major sub- 
marine offensive designed to keep 
United States naval units fully en- 
gaged in the Atlantic. It ranges over 
a vast area extending from Green- 
land and Iceland to the Azores and 
westward to our hemisphere. Nazi 
U-boats have already broken through 
the ring of bases that safeguard the 
Panama Canal and have attacked 
shipping in the Caribbean Sea. Last 
week, the very mainland of the 
United States was shelled by a Japa- 
nese submarine. 


Commerce Raiders 


Nor is this all. The German naval 
command is now working night and 
day to repair the three powerful 
warships that recently dashed 
through Dover Strait to their home 
bases in Helgoland Bight. Added to 
the pocket battleships and other Nazi 
naval craft, they will make up a 
formidable fleet ready to roam the 
high seas and offering a constant 
challenge to American and British 
control of the Atlantic lanes. 

On the other side of the globe, 
Germany’s Far Eastern ally is like- 
wise straining every effort to choke 
off American reinforcements in the 
Pacific. The Japanese are not both- 
ering to consolidate their hold upon 
newly won territories in Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies. That task 
has been assigned to a later phase of 
their operations. Their primary aim 
at the moment is to continue their 
swift drive southward in the effort 
to prevent the United Nations from 
establishing a firm defensive position 
which could, after sufficient forces 
and supplies were assembled, be 
used for a counterattack. 

This concerted Axis offensive to 
sever Allied lines of communication 
on both oceans must be expected to 
take a heavy toll of our shipping. 
But it has its encouraging implica- 
tions as well. It suggests that the 
dictators, in spite of current suc- 
cesses in the Southwest Pacific, are 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Week at Home 


Closed Shop Again 


The closed shop—the issue on 
which the old National Defense Medi- 
ation Board was broken—has reared 
its head again. Facing it this time 
is the new National War Labor Board, 
as a special fact-finding panel of three 
members began hearings last week 
on the “Little Steel’ labor cases. 
Upon the decision made in these cases 
may well depend the success or fail- 
ure of the new board. 

“Little Steel” refers to the smaller 
steel corporations which follow in 
the orbit of the gigantic United States 
Steel Corporation—Republic, Bethle- 
hem, Inland Steel, and Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube. For some time the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
of the CIO has insistently demanded 
two things from these companies: the 
closed shop and general wage in- 





ACME 
TO SAVE LIVES. This poster, drawn by Otto 
Soglow, is one of a series of “Loose Talk” 
posters now being circulated by the British and 
American Ambulance Corps in New York. 
Posters of this kind are intended to remind 
people that careless talk may give vital infor- 
mation to the enemy. 


creases of $1 a day. It is now up to 
the WLB to decide whether the de- 
mands shall be granted. 

The significance of the case extends 
far beyond Little Steel. If the union 
shop is granted in Little Steel, every 
effort will be made to apply it on a 
national industrial basis. Also, if the 
wage increase is granted, the increase 
will spread through the entire steel 
industry and then to all other durable 
goods industries. The possible price 





dislocations of such an inflationary 
increase are currently giving head- 
aches to Price Administrator Hender- 
son. 


Mobilizing Materials 


Planning and production are both 
involved in the long-range program 
to mobilize the nation’s material re- 
sources for total war which Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes outlined 
last week. He suggested broad and 
extensive surveys aimed at making 
full use of every last kilowatt of 
power, every ton of ore, every barrel 
of oil, and all other natural resources. 
He does not advise exhausting this 
wealth, but on the other hand he 
makes concrete suggestions for 
greatly boosting the production of 
metals, oil, electricity, fuel, and lum- 
ber. 

The first step toward these goals 
was contained in a bill which Senators 
O’Mahoney, Bone, and LaFollette in- 
troduced last week in Congress. The 
measure would give the government 
extensive powers over domestic and 
foreign patents registered in the 
United States. It could license any 
manufacturer to use these patents, in 
return for a reasonable royalty to 
the inventors. The purpose would be 
to clear away any patent restrictions 
which might be holding back the 
production of essential war materials. 


Alaskan Outpost 


If the Japanese should try to at- 
tack the United States or any part 
of North America, they might aim 
their drive at Alaska. It is but 700 
miles between a corner of Alaska and 
the northernmost point of Japan. And 
the Japanese have demonstrated an 
unusual ability to conquer greater 
distances than this. 

Taking note of these facts, our 
government has been greatly con- 
cerned in recent days over the need 
for stronger transportation links be- 
tween the United States and Alaska. 
Last week Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes urged that construction 
be undertaken to close the gap in a 
highway between Seattle and Fair- 
banks. A few days earlier, however, 
President Roosevelt said that the 
highway plans might have to be put 
aside temporarily in favor of projects 
which can be carried out more 
rapidly. Among the substitutes be- 
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FUTURE SKIPPERS of the U.S. Merchant Marine study in luxury. A mansion at Great Neck 
Long Island, which formerly belonged to Walter P. Chrysler, is being converted into a school 
with facilities for training 800 officers for the merchant fleet. 
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NEW ARMY TRANSPORT. This four-motored Douglas C-54 is the first of many transport 
planes being made for the Army. Originally designed for commercial airline service it has been 


converted into a military model. 


ing considered, he said, are a light, 
one-track railroad; an endless chain 
of freight airplanes; and a plan of 
having ships follow a course which 
hugs the coast. 

Alaska, of course, is by no means 
unprepared to meet an enemy coming 
either by sea or by air. For some 
months work has been going on to 
strengthen the fortifications of our 
northern outpost. New military air 
networks have been laid out. Strong 
Army air bases have been constructed 
at Fairbanks and Anchorage, and 
naval stations are located at Sitka, 
Kodiak, and Dutch Harbor. Never- 
theless, Alaska is entirely dependent 
on the transportation links which tie 
her to the United States. 


League of Nations Contest 


High school students have until 
March 27 to prepare for the annual 
League of Nations contest examina- 
tion. The test will be given in all 
parts of the nation on that date, and 
the young people who participate 
will be competing for a trip to South 
America, which is the first prize. 
Scholarships and cash awards make 
up the rest of the prize list. 

There is still time to obtain full 
details about the competition, which 
is based on material in two new 
pamphlets: “Essential Facts Under- 
lying World Organization” (New 
York: League of Nations Associa- 
tion) and “The Struggle for World 
Order,” by Vera Micheles Dean (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association). 
For full particulars, teachers should 
write to the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 


National Garden Week 


Tools, seeds, and fertilizers for 
planting and cultivating war gardens 
are limited. It was therefore em- 
phasized during National Garden En- 
rollment Week, which has just ended, 
that people with gardening experi- 
ence should enlarge their plans for 
plots this year, but that beginners 
should proceed slowly in order to 
avoid waste. 


Soil should be examined carefully, 
and gardens should not be planted in 
plots which are full of rocks, clay, 
cinders, and other nonproductive 
elements. It has also been urged that 
existing lawns and flower gardens 
should be preserved as they are in 
order to protect the beauty of com- 
munities. Persons whose gardening 
experience is limited, instead of 


planting individual plots of their own, 
can work in neighborhood gardens 
under the supervision of experts, or 
they can cooperate with someone who 
is skilled and who is enlarging his 
garden under the new program. 


Careless Criticism 


As British military reverses have 
mounted in Malaya and Singapore, in 
the English Channel, in Libya, it has 
become a popular pastime for some 
“armchair generals” in the United 
States to indulge in bitter criticism 
of the incompetency of the British 
war effort. But many a far-sighted 
commentator has seen grave danger 
in this careless faultfinding. Speak- 
ing editorially, the Washington News 
points out that “when an American 
cusses the British or vice versa, Hitler 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


HIGHWAY TO ALASKA is planned but may 
not be completed in time to meet the needs of 
the present emergency. 


and Togo smile.” Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military expert of the New York 
Times, sums up the situation with 
this advice: 


“Criticism is an essential function 
of public opinion in a democracy, 
even in time of war... . There is no 
reason why we should repress any 
mention of British errors, but our 
words should be tempered by a com- 
plete understanding of one essential 
fact—‘united we stand, divided we 
fall.’ 

“For better or worse, our fate is 
now inextricably linked with Brit- 
ain’s. Untempered, unjust, or carping 
criticism of our allies only serves the 
enemy’s purpose—the purpose of di- 
vision. . . . Of ourselves we can—and 
should—be more eritical than of our 
allies.” 
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The Week Abroad 


British Cabinet Changes 


Winston Churchill has weathered 
another political storm by carrying 
through a fairly drastic shake-up of 
his government. Responding to a 
clamorous press and public, whose 
confidence in the war’s conduct had 
peen sorely tried by the British set- 
packs on every front, the Prime Min- 
ister last week reduced the size of the 
inner War Cabinet, dropped a num- 
per of ministers who had been under 
sharp attack, and brought in several 
others. 

The inner War Cabinet now con- 
sists of seven instead of nine mem- 
bers. Relieved of routine depart- 
mental duties, they will turn their 
attention almost exclusively to the 
proader problems of the war and its 
strategic demands. 

The outstanding addition to the 
government is the appointment of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, until recently am- 
bassador to Moscow, as Lord Privy 
Seal. One of the ablest of Churchill’s 
critics since his return from the 
Soviet, Cripps will now have the task 
of explaining and justifying cabinet 
decisions to the House of Commons. 
His appointment is especially wel- 
comed in those circles which have 
long felt that Britain’s relations with 
its Russian ally must be greatly 
strengthened. 

Among those dropped in the cab- 
inet reshuffle is Lord Beaverbrook 
who will now come to the United 
States upon a special mission con- 
nected with the question of pooling 
Allied resources. 


Coup in Uruguay 


Attempts by a pro-Axis minority 
to take Uruguay out of the hemi- 
sphere front established at the recent 
Rio de Janeiro conference were fore- 
stalled last week by the prompt 
action of that republic’s president, 
Alfredo Baldomir. In a drastic move 
that took the opposition by surprise, 
he dissolved Congress, postponed the 
elections that were to be held late 
this month, and assumed extra- 
constitutional powers. 

The pro-Axis minority, known as 
the Herreristas, had a hand in the 
Nazi intrigues which rocked Uruguay 
last summer and led to the exposure 
of a well-laid plot for German control 
of vast South American areas. Be- 
cause of a curious provision in the 
country’s constitution, the Herreristas 
controlled half the seats in the Uru- 
guayan senate, a number which far 


outweighed their electoral strength. 
They used this power to oppose all 
changes in the make-up of the senate, 
to obstruct President Baldomir’s ad- 
ministration, and to fight every meas- 
ure in support of the United Nations’ 
cause. 


Although the Herreristas have as- 
sailed President Baldomir for ‘“‘violat- 
ing the constitution,” his action ap- 
pears to have popular approval and 
ensures full cooperation between 
Uruguay and the United States. 


The Battle Fronts 


American and Dutch naval and air 
forces last week dealt stinging blows 
to Japanese sea power by decimating 
an enemy fleet that attacked the 
Dutch island of Bali, just east of Java. 
In an engagement almost as costly 
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What tale will 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. 


spring tell? 


LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


to the Japanese as the earlier Battle 
of Macassar Strait, at least 19 enemy 
ships are believed to have been de- 
stroyed or damaged, with the toll 
possibly reaching 32 vessels. Among 
the ships were five cruisers and four 
destroyers. Though they paid a heavy 
price for the effort, the Japanese did 
succeed in landing invasion forces 
on Bali. With southern Sumatra, on 
the other side of Java, now in their 
hands, the Japanese are prepared to 
launch an attack from both ends 
against the central citadel of Dutch 
resistance. 


In other areas of the Southwest 
Pacific, the Japanese continued their 
drive against the Burmese port of 
Rangoon and against the combined 
American-Filipino forces on the Ba- 
taan Peninsula. 

In Moscow, the twenty-fourth an- 
niversary of the Red Army passed 
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ARUBA AND CURACAO, two tiny islands in the Caribbean, contain large and important oil refineries. 
Caribbean basin and attacked them. 
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without any of the expected victory 
announcements. The Soviet commu- 
niques remained vague and general 
in their claims of continued progress. 
The occasion was marked, however, 
by a special order of the day to the 
army from Premier Josef Stalin. In 
one of his rare pronouncements, he 
voiced complete confidence in the 
army’s ability to oust the invader 
from Soviet territory. 


Freedom for India? 


Now that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is back in Chungking after 
his precedent-breaking trip to India, 
political decisions of the first impor- 
tance are expected to be announced 
in London. The Chinese leader 
brought his trip to a close with an 
appeal to the British government to 
grant India “full political power” and 
thereby extend the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter to the peoples of 
the Far East. 


Prime Minister Churchill cannot 
lightly ignore this plea from Britain’s 
ally. That he does not intend to do 
so is further indicated by the in- 
clusion in his reconstructed cabinet 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, who for many 
years has been calling upon the 
government for a more sympathetic 
attitude toward India’s political de- 
mands. What concessions the British 
will grant to their premier colony is 
not yet certain, but they are expected 
to include full Indian representation 
on all empire war councils. 


Aruba and Curacao 


Aruba and Curacao, the two Carib- 
bean islands in whose waters German 
submarines have recently been tak- 
ing a heavy toll of ships, lie but a 
few miles off the Venezuelan coast. 
Though they are now garrisoned by 
American as well as Dutch and 
British troops, they are not part of 
that defensive ring of island bases 
that barrier the Panama Canal. They 
are of interest to the enemy solely 
because they contain large oil re- 
fineries which supply a third of the 
aviation gasoline used by the United 
Nations. 

Settled in the seventeenth century 
by Dutch traders, Aruba and Curacao 
would probably have gone unde- 
veloped, like hundreds of other small 
Caribbean islands, if it were not for 
the fact that they provide excellent 
harbors. They have no oil resources 
of their own. But their refineries take 
the bulk of the crude petroleum from 
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BATAVIA, colorful capital of the Netherlands 
Indies, is being changed by the strain of ap- 
proaching warfare. This bicycle taxi was photo- 
graphed before the war but undoubtedly is a 
useful contrivance today. 


the near-by Venezuelan oil fields of 
Lake Maracaibo, which lacks docking 
facilities for ocean-going tankers. 


Justice at Riom 


Gilded chairs from the Palace at 
Versailles, crystal chandeliers that 
once illumined the pomp of the Third 
Empire, tapestries patiently woven 
by medieval monastic orders—these 
mementoes of a richly laden past 
adorned a courtroom in the small 
town of Riom that began last week 
to pass judgment on the now dead 
French Republic. 

Up for trial before the ermine- 
robed justices were two former pre- 
miers of the republic, Leon Blum and 
Edouard Daladier- as well as others 
who had served the nation before its 
surrender in the forest of Compiegne. 
They were accused of taking France 
into war without adequate prepara- 
tions. 

But though the accused were only 
a few, the feeling throughout France 
was that these proceedings were an 
attempt to put the former French 
democracy before the bar, an attempt 
to discredit it, and to shift the blame 
for the war from Germany to France. 
Behind the proceedings was seen the 
firm hand of Hitler, determined to 
exact his full meed of vengeance 
from those who condemn and fight 
against fascism. 





Pronunciations 


Aruba—ah-roo’bah 

Alfredo Baldomir—ahl-freh’doe bahl’doe- 
meer 

Chiang Kai-shek—jee’ong’ ki’ shek’—i 
as in ice 

Curacao—koo-rah-sah’oe 

Macassar—ma-kas’ar 

Riom—ree’oam’ 

Versailles—vair-si’/—i as in ice 
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are employed in factories and other 
manual trades as a result of war de- 
mands. Longer hours of work have 
been adopted for those engaged in war 
industries, and night shifts have been 
inaugurated to keep factories working 
on a 24-hour basis. 

Tires are wearing out and as they 
do great changes in transportation 
will take place. Many more bicycles 
will be used. People will walk greater 
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Don’t be a hoarder 


distances than they have in the past. 
Most traveling vacations will be aban- 
doned this summer. 

Families are already staying home 
more in the evenings. Girls and 
women are knitting, practicing first- 
aid, and engaging in other Red Cross 
work. Men are taking part in civilian 
defense activities. 

In certain areas, the problem of 
providing housing for workers in war 
industries is extremely difficult. The 
great increase in government activi- 
ties has produced a serious housing 
shortage in the nation’s capital. 

College students, and even some in 
high school, are leaving their studies 
to join the Army or Navy, or to train 
for jobs in war industries. People are 
doing without luxuries in order to buy 
defense stamps and bonds, to pay 
higher taxes, to contribute to the Red 
Cross and other war relief. 

Many Americans are finding it diffi- 
cult to meet the rising cost of living. 
Wage increases, though quite general, 
are often not sufficient to take care of 
higher rent, food, and clothing bills. 
The government’s price-control law 
may help to prevent this problem 
from becoming too serious. 

For many months to come, perhaps 
throughout the war, people will have 
to get along without many metal and 
rubber products. Certain foods, such 
as sugar, will be limited. 

These are only a few of the changes 
which are being made in American 
life as a result of the war. Many others 
could be named. And many more will 
come as the war becomes prolonged. 

Now we come to the question of 
what high school students can do to 
help the nation adjust itself to the 
great changes which are taking place, 
and also to help win the war. First of 
all, they can help to create a healthy 
public opinion in America; an opinion 
which will insist upon work and sacri- 
fices and patriotic effort by all. 

Help about the home. The older 
members of the family, including the 
mother, may be working in factories 
or with the Red Cross or with other 
volunteer agencies. There will be 
added work for young people to do. 
Each youth may help to maintain an 
attitude of cheerfulness and of quiet 
determination about the home. 

Accept sacrifices. Refrain from us- 
ing automobiles needlessly. Save tires. 
Do without luxuries. Help to prevent 
hoarding. 

Volunteer for work in war agencies 
such as the Red Cross, stamp and bond 
drives, civilian defense activities. 
Young people may take first aid and 





Why 


nutrition courses, may save paper and 
collect scarce metals and other arti- 
Many young people may have 
gardens, thus helping the work of pro- 
duction. 

Young people may adopt helpful 
attitudes toward the government. Do 
not complain or become cynical when 
our armed forces suffer defeat. Re- 
member the difficulties under which 
they may operate during the period 
that our war effort is getting under 
way. Feel free to criticize policies of 
the government but only when thor- 
oughly informed. Cheerfully accept 
limits upon free speech which the gov- 
ernment finds it necessary to impose. 

At all times keep poised and main- 
tain your faith and confidence. Re- 
member, even during the darkest days, 
that America and her Allies have the 
power to win, and that we shall win if 
we all work together and give to the 
common effort everything we have. 

Finally, students may form discus- 
sion clubs in or out of school—clubs 
which can take more time than is 
available in the classroom to study im- 
portant problems pertaining to the 
war and to the kind of peace which 
should follow. The Office of Educa- 
tion pamphlet, to which we have re- 
ferred, lists a number of questions for 
discussion. The remainder of this arti- 
cle will deal with these questions. The 
brief answers which we give to them 
are intended to represent what seems 
to be the viewpoint of the majority of 
American people at the present time. 
It would be worth while to examine 
and discuss them at greater length. 
Do you agree or disagree? Have any 
of your own viewpoints changed since 
the war began? 


cles. 


Are we in the Western Hemisphere safe 
behind our Maginot Line—the wide 
oceans? 


Before we became directly involved 
in the wer, many people felt that it 
would be impossible, because of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, for an 
enemy to attack the Western Hemi- 
sphere with any degree of success. 
The French people, before they were 
invaded by Germany, felt equally safe 





Wartime is our time 


behind their great barrier of fortifica- 
tions known as the Maginot Line. 
There is no question that the two 
oceans still provide a far greater cb- 
stacle to our enemies than the Maginot 
Line did to Germany. Nevertheless, 
there are now very few North or 
South Americans who feel free from 
danger of attack because of their geo- 
graphical position. They have seen 
the Japanese cross hundreds of miles 
of water and make a destructive air 
attack on the American territory of 
Hawaii. They know also that the 
Japanese, by making use of ships and 
planes, have transported troops sev- 
eral thousands of miles to raid and 
invade islands in the Dutch East In- 


dies. This is a much greater distance 
than it is from the nearest Japanese 
territory in the Pacific to Alaska. 
Moreover, we in this Hemisphere 
remember that the German air force 
crossed a large span of water, dropped 
hundreds of parachute troops, and 
drove the British out of the Greek 
island of Crete. Only last week, Ger- 
man submarines fired on important 


oil refineries located on Dutch islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, causing con- 
siderable damage. 

together 


These facts, with the 








You can help at home 


knowledge that airplanes are being 
rapidly improved, lead most Ameri- 
cans to realize that they cannot be 
safe so long as powerful aggressor 
nations are on the march for world 
power and domination. It is not at 
all impossible that Germany is already 
producing bombers which can fly to 
this country and back. And nearly 
all observers feel there is a good 
chance that either Germany or Japan, 
or both, may attempt invasion raids 
in South America. 


Is war to be avoided at all costs as 
futile? Is the chance of being enslaved 
worth taking in the name of peace? 


While all civilized people look upon 
war as a terrible evil, only a relatively 
few persons in this country believe 
that it must be avoided at all costs. 
Most Americans feel that life without 
freedom and independence is_ not 
worth living. They would rather risk 
their lives than to submit to the forms 
of tyranny which are being imposed 
upon conquered peoples in the present 
war. 

The enslavement of the Poles and 
Czechs, the persecution and torture of 
the Jews, the starvation of the Greeks, 
the suppression of all minority groups, 
the imprisonment of religious leaders 
and restrictions placed on religion in 
general, the total lack of free speech 
and fair trials—these and many other 
evils of the Nazi and related systems 
are not mere propaganda put out by 
the United Nations to place their en- 
emies in a bad light. They are facts 
which have been verified by nearly 
every American newspaper corre- 
spondent who has been in Europe in 
recent years. 

We in America are united in the 
belief that no sacrifice is too great to 
prevent such restraints from being 
placed upon our liberties and our way 
of life. It is true, of course, that be- 
fore we became involved, we were 
sharply divided over the issue of 
whether to go to war. Those who were 
opposed felt that our country had a 
chance of remaining at peace and still 
maintaining its freedom. Their op- 
ponents felt otherwise. But nearly 
all Americans were agreed then, and 
are now, that freedom as we know it 
is worth fighting and dying for. An- 
other point of agreement is that since 
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we are now in the war, only Victory 
can protect our freedom. That is why 
the nation is united as it has Never 
been before. 


Are the causes of war simple, such ,, 
munition makers promoting wars or -. 
nomic drives breaking out in Violen,’ 
Are other issues involved in this War? 


The causes of war are never simp 
There is still widespread disagreeme, 
over who and what caused the Fip, 
World War; and over why we got inty 
it. The conflict between democry, 
and autocracy was undoubtedly o, 
of the causes of that war; another y, 
the growing trade rivalry betwee, 
England and Germany; another y, 
the desire for power and conquest ¢, 
the part of certain leaders. There we, 
many other issues which helped , 
bring on the conflict. 

The reasons for our entering wey, 
also involved and numerous. Ge! 
many’s submarine warfare againg 
our shipping was an important facto, 
The feeling that democracy wou 
spread and be more secure in th 
event of a German defeat played ; 
vital role. It is true that selfish jp. 
terests, such as certain munitiog; 
makers, wanted us to enter the wa 
and used their influence toward thi 
end. On the other hand, large nun. 
bers of farmers were losing thei 
foreign markets as a result of the con. 
flict, and they too wanted us to take 
part and bring the fighting to an eni 
Many businessmen also felt that it 
would be disastrous for American for. 
eign trade to allow Germany to win 

The causes of the present war ani 
our entrance into it are also compl 
cated. Unsatisfactory peace arrange. 
ments made after the last war helpe 
to bring on trouble. Years of worlt- 
wide depression enabled ruthless ani 
fanatical leaders to rise to powe. 
Trade barriers worked extreme hati- 
ships on nations with poor resource; 
stirring up dissatisfaction and bitte- 
ness among the peoples of these n:- 
tions. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that the 
causes of war are usually anythin 
but simple, and certainly there are 
variety of issues involved in the pre 
ent conflict. 


Can we be unconcerned about whit 
happens in other parts of the world av 
to other peoples? Are we more depené 
ent upon other peoples for our secutitj 
and freedom than some of us thought? 


Well-informed students of publit 
affairs have long stressed the pil! 
that no nation, however rich, can b 


wholly self-sufficient and indepent-F 


= 
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Help the air-raid warden 


efit in this modern age. We had" 
become actually involved in Wa 
however, to have this fact vividly al 
pressed upon our minds. In the months 
to come, millions of American aule 
mobiles will be taken off the stret 
because we can no longer get rubbé 
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i the vital regions of the Far East. 





As the war progresses, we shall run 
jort of certain other materials—wool, 
én, manganese, etc.—which we ordi- 
jarily buy in large quantities from 
sproad. There is every reason to be- 
jieve that, in the future, the Ameri- 
can people will recognize to a greater 
extent than they have in the past their 
dependence upon the rest of the world 
and will be more concerned with im- 
portant developments in other lands. 


Have we been slow to realize that a 
rich nation, operating its industries on a 
normal, peaceful basis, is not nearly so 
strong from the military standpoint as a 
poorer nation which gears its industries 
to all-out production? 


The answer is “yes.” A great many 
Americans have been misguided in 
their thinking on the war question by 
two false notions. First, it has been 
widely thought that no nation would 
dare attack us; second, that if such an 
attack should unfortunately occur, we 
could hurriedly build a military ma- 
chine so powerful as to overcome any 
combination of enemies. 





Are we safe? 


We have now learned that it takes 
time to shift our great peacetime in- 


dustrial machine over to the job of 


producing war weapons in huge quan- 
tities. When a large part of the world 
went to war in 1939, we should have 
begun then to prepare in deadly ear- 
nest for any possible emergency. In- 
stead, we lost much valuable time. 

Nevertheless, with all our delays 
and mistakes, we are accomplishing 
wonders. By the end of this year, 
there is reason to be confident that we 
shall be producing more war weapons 
than Germany, and she has been at 
the job for nearly 10 years. We can 
achieve this goal if the American peo- 
ple throw all their energy behind the 
war program. 


Why did we think that no nation would 
dare to attack us? 

We held to this belief because of the 
great distances which attackers would 
have to travel over water, and be- 
cause of our industrial superiority 
over the rest of the world. Our fac- 
tories normally produce three or four 
iimes as many automobiles as all other 
nations combined, so we thought ag- 
gressors would realize that these same 
factories could outproduce the whole 
world in airplanes and tanks and other 
war equipment. We felt that it would 
be the height of folly for any nation, 
or group of nations, to attack us. 


Can we escape involvement in future 


‘Wars by withdrawing from responsible 
participation in world affairs? 


If President Roosevelt and Wendell 
Willkie, leaders of the two major par- 
ties in this country, reflect the views 
of most Americans, the answer is “no.” 
They and their supporters point to 
the fact that the time is not far off, and 


perhaps it is already here, when 
powerful air forces, operating from 
Europe or Africa, can cross the Atlan- 
tic, drop their bomb loads on cities in 
the Western Hemisphere, and then re- 
turn to their home bases. Similar at- 
tacks may likewise be made from 
Pacific islands. 


No nation, it is argued, can be safe 
under such circumstances. The only 
possible security for peace-loving 
countries in the future is to work 
closely together and to see that no 
single nation is ever again permitted 
to build as powerful an air force or 
military machine as Germany_has. 


Some Americans do not agree with 
this viewpoint. They still believe 
that, if we win this war, we should 
not become involved in world politics. 
By doing so, they feel, we will get 
into more wars than by remaining 
aloof. They even think that we might 
have avoided being drawn into the 
present conflict if we had not sided 
so strongly with England and not in- 
terfered with Japan’s expansion pro- 
gram in the Far East. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
majority of American people, accord- 
ing to voting in Congress and to Gal- 
lup polls conducted before we entered 
the conflict, were willing to risk war 
in order to help England and other 
countries which were being attacked 
by the Axis nations. They believed 
that war for us was inevitable in the 
long run if the Axis nations gained 
control of the rest of the world. And 
in such an event, we would have had 
to fight alone, 


What proper emphasis ought to be 
given to the claim of the “have-not” na- 
tions that they need “living space”? 

It is now generally agreed among 
leaders of England and the United 
States that all nations, in the future, 
must be able to obtain essential raw 
materials. Trade barriers must be 
lowered so that poorer nations can 
trade the products in which they spe- 
cialize for foreign materials and prod- 
ucts which they need. All nations 
should cooperate in helping to raise 
living standards in the so-called 
“have-not”’ countries. 


As for granting the Axis nations 
more “living space,’ that is another 
question. In the case of Germany, 
most of the land around her is 





Worth fighting to prevent 


crowded with peoples of other na- 
tionalities. As for colonies, neither 
Germans nor Italians nor Japanese 
have ever shown any desire to move 
in large numbers to colonial lands. 
They much prefer to stay within their 
own national borders and usually will 
not move out except under strong 
pressure by their governments. 

In the cases of Germany and Japan, 
a special study should be made as to 
how the term “have-not” nations ap- 


ple Are Fighting 


plies to each of them. Despite all Hit- 
ler’s complaints about how poor Ger- 
many is, that nation has been able to 
get hold of materials to build the 
most powerful military machine the 
world has witnessed up to this time. 
And the Japanese have also done 
rather well in that respect. Italy, on 
the other hand, is unquestionably the 











What, no tires! 


poorest of the so-called major powers, 
and she cannot prosper without freer 
access to essential materials. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Has your family life been affected 
by the war? How? 

2. Should one stock up by purchas- 
ing canned goods, sugar, clothing, etc., 
in excess of current needs? Why or why 
not? 

3. Is there a housing shortage in your 
community? If so, what effects have 
been noted? 

4. Should landlords raise rents when 
there is a shortage of housing? Why or 
why not? 

5. If products are rationed, does it 
necessarily mean a shortage? 

6. What foods that you customarily 
eat come from abroad? Are any of 
these scarce now? Do you think any 
are likely to be scarce when present 
supplies are exhausted? Are any of 
them essential to our way of living? 

7. What other things are likely to 
be scarce because of the war, and why? 

8. What are the various private or- 
ganizations in your community doing 
as groups to further the defense effort? 

9. Should citizens be free to criticize 
the government in wartime? 

10. Should we have voluntary or com- 
pulsory press censorship during the 
war, or a combination of the two? 

11. What school or training facilities 
does your community provide to meet 
the special requirements of national de- 
fense? Are additional facilities needed, 
and if so, how do you think they should 
be made available? 


Suggested Activities 


1. Plan a dinner for your family, and 
do the marketing, keeping a record of 
the cost. Check the prices with your 
mother and compare them with those 
she paid a year ago. How can you 
supply the adequate nutritional needs 
of your family on the same budget as a 
year ago? 

2. Make a scrapbook pertaining to 
community defense. Keep it up-to-date 
for your family’s information. 

3. Go to the Red Cross headquarters 
in your community to find out how 
your services can be used. 


4. If there is a United States Employ- 
ment Service office in your community, 
send for information concerning the lo- 
cal employment situation, skilled labor 
available, etc. 


Further Reading Material 


For those students who desire to 
make a further study of the questions 
dealt with in this series of articles on 
the war, we are recommending a num- 
ber of magazine articles and pam- 
phlets. These references may be read 
in connection with all five articles 


which will appear in the special series. 

Teachers and students are partic- 
ularly referred to a series of booklets 
written by Chester S. Williams and 
edited by Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Five of these booklets are 
on “Our Freedom,” and are entitled 
respectively: The Rights We Defend, 
The Right of Free Speech, The Right 
of Free Press, The Right of Fair Trial, 
and Religious Liberty. Another book- 
let by the same author and editor is 
Ways of Dictatorship. Other refer- 
ences are as follows: 


“Battle for America,” Fortune, Au- 
gust, 1941. What Hitler thinks of U. S. 


“Air Power Ends Isolation,” Atlantic, 
October, 1941. 


“The American Struggle,” Fortune, 
January, 1942. “We cannot any longer 
defend freedom on a basis of IF, AND, 
and BUT.” 


“If We Had Joined the League There 
Might Not Have Been Another Hitler,” 
New York Times Magazine, July 13, 
1941. 


“Europe: We Missed the Point,” For- 
tune, December, 1941. Considers popu- 
lation pressures and other basic prob- 
lems of Europe. 


“Army on the Home Front,’ New 
York Times Magazine, January 18, 1942. 
England’s civilian defense program has 
pertinence for us. 


“The More We Pay Now,” Saturdaz: 
Evening Post, October 18, 1941. Argu 
ment for still higher taxes. 


“Efforts by Congress to Help Small 


Business,” Congressional Digest, Feb- 
ruary, 1942. 
“Weapons from Waste,” Atlantic, 


February, 1942. Discussion of wasteful 
practices which must be eliminated for 
the duration. 


“The Lessons of Last Time,” New Re- 
public,,February 2, 1942. A special issue 
devoted to the role of the U. S. in 
World War I, the causes of the present 
conflict, and the terms upon which a 
peaceful world order may be built. 


“Food Is Also Power,” Fortune, Au- 
gust, 1941. Role of food in the war. 


‘Detroit’s War Load,” Business Week, 
1942. A 


January 17, discussion of the 


» / 





Do they need living space? 


part the nation’s automobile industry is 
called upon to play in the war effort. 
(See other recent issues of Business 
Week and Nation’s Business.) 


“Spreading Out Our War Production,” 
Harpers, February, 1942. How subcon- 
tracting works, how it will speed up 
production, how it “spares us both the 
present-day troubles ... of boom towns 
and the postwar affliction of excess 
plant and capacity.” 


“Seventeen Months of Defense Train- 
ing,” School Life, February 1942. Eval- 
uation of the program for training 
needed workers for war industries. 

“Mental Armament for Civilians,” 
Reader’s Digest, February, 1942. 


“Education and Civilian Morale,” 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, December, 1941. A discussion 
of the schools’ part in creating strong 
morale during the war crisis. 


“Silent War: Battle for Strategic Ma- 
terials,” Collier’s, November 22, 1941. 
Deals with the democracies’ struggle 
against the Axis for control of raw 
materials vital to war production. 


“Our Second Line of Defense,’ New 
York Times Magazine, June 29, 1941. 
Our drive against Nazi influence in 
Latin America. 
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WOMEN WORKERS. Soon many fledgling U.S. Army pilots will be taking their training in planes 
constructed largely by women. These girls are assembling small parts for training planes. 


A Week of the War 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


Printing the 700,000,000 forms, cards, 
and booklets for the sugar rationing 
program is “the greatest single job 
ever tackled by the Government 
Printing Office.’ Nearly 12,000,000 
pounds of paper are being consumed 
on the order, in which the GPO has 
the assistance of 23 private firms. If 
everything goes according to sched- 
ule, distribution of the printed ma- 
terial throughout the nation will be 
completed by the end of this week, 
and registration of consumers for 
ration cards will begin on March 16, 

* * * 

Selective service machinery will go 
into action this month to obtain the 

‘most complete inventory of man 
power ever taken in the nation. De- 
tailed questionnaires will be sent to 
all men between the ages of 20 and 
44, and the information returned will 
show what skills are available to 
meet war labor requirements. Later 
the picture will be extended until 
answers are on file from men be- 
tween 18 and 64—40,000,000 in all. 
The United States Employment Serv- 
ice, under Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul McNutt (see this page), 
is cooperating in the inventory. 
* * * 

Mathematics and science are two 
subjects which the Navy hopes will be 
taught and studied with special thor- 
oughness in all schools. ‘These sub- 
jects are basic requirements for all 
technical work,” it says, “and the 
Navy is composed of technical ex- 
perts.” 

* * * 

The $100,000,000 which Congress has 
appropriated for the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense includes $57,217,000 for 
fire-fighting equipment and training; 
$7,998,000 for protective clothing, 
such as steel helmets; $4,890,000 for 
emergency medical supplies and 
equipment; and $29,893,000 for the 
manufacture of gas masks. 

* * * 

Hosiery is one of the products being 
simplified to save time and raw ma- 
terials—dyes in this case. The War 
Production Board states that manu- 
facturers are reducing the number 
of shades from 75 to as few as four. 

* * * 

A census of “jalopies” in all the 
nation’s automobile graveyards has 
been going on to determine how 


much scrap metal they can yield for 
the war program. Before the count 
started, it was estimated that there 
were between three and four million 
obsolete cars equal to two or three 
million tons of scrap. 

* % * 

Largest single appropriation in 
American history is the record held by 
the $32,000,000,000 bill which Con- 
gress recently acted on. It includes 
funds for 45,000 tanks, full equipment 
for a 3,600,000-man army, certain 
other supplies for an army twice that 
size, and 1,476 merchant ships. It also 
provides $5,330,000,000 for the lend- 
lease program. 

* € * 

President Roosevelt liked everything 
about the bill to promote the raising 
of rubber-bearing guayule in this 
country except its failure to stimu- 
late rubber production in the rest of 
the Western Hemisphere. He there- 
fore vetoed the measure, which 
would have provided for planting 
75,000 acres of the shrub, and called 
for a bill which will include rubber 
projects for all the hemisphere. 

x *” * 

Launching of the 35,000-tom battleship 
Alabama, held recently, took place 
nine months ahead of schedule. The 
$80,000,000 vessel was the sixth bat- 
tleship to be launched under the de- 
fense building program. The build- 
ing ways which she occupied at the 
Norfolk, Virginia, Navy Yard were 
quickly prepared for the 45,000-ton 
battleship Kentucky. 

* * * 

Ten years ago a plant which had been 
producing freight cars was aban- 
doned. It was dusted off in March 
1941, turned into a shipyard, and by 
the end of the year it had finished 
its first merchant ship of the type 
called “ugly duckling.” The yard, 
which cannot be identified because 
of war censorship, is now turning 
out one ship a week, and will soon 
be turning out one every 3% days. 

x * * 

Observance of Washington’s birthday 
this year cut the pattern for other 
national holidays as long as the war 
continues. For the government and 
war industries, at least, it was a day 
of work. Donald Nelson voiced the 
spirit of the day: “The most effective 
way to honor George Washington’s 
memory this year is to work full- 
time so that the nation to which he 
gave independence can make that 
independence stick.” 


—— 


Porsonalities in the News 


(yet stayed “HAM” FISH of New York has been more or less jn 
the public spotlight ever since he was a football star at Harvard Uni- 
versity. A few days ago he appeared before a court in Washington to deny 
that Nazi propaganda had ever been mailed from his office with his “con- 
sent and approval.” 

During the First World War, Hamilton Fish was cap- 
tain in a regiment of colored troops, and won military 
honors for bravery. Later he helped organize the Amer- 
ican Legion, and was elected to Congress. (He is from 
President Roosevelt’s own district and has held office since 
1919.) He became an outspoken champion of numerous 
causes, such as Negro rights and prison relief. 


During the last decade, Fish became noted as a cam- 
paigner against communism, and as an ardent and vocal 
isolationist. It was in this latter connection that he be- 
came associated with the German agent George Sylvester 
Viereck (see page 8). In 1939 Fish organized a “National 
Committee to Keep America out of War,” but now that 
the United States is involved he supports the war. That 
same year he went to Europe to talk to high German officials and offer to 
arbitrate the Danzig dispute between Poland and Germany. When his sug- 
gestions were ignored, Mr. Fish sadly announced, “I wash my hands of the 
whole thing.” 

At 53, ‘‘Ham” Fish is described as “loud, big-boned, rather handsome, six- 
feet-three when he takes off his size twelve shoes. He is noted for his 


windmilling arms and roof-raising voice.” 
* * ” 





e. 


“Ham” Fish ‘ 


F the last ditch defenders of Java are able to stave off the mounting Japa- 
nese attack, much of the credit must go to the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Netherlands East Indies, Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, for it was he who 
woke the Indies to the danger of Axis attack in time for them to get ready. 
Just a few days ago he called upon the Allies to cease 
“thinking in terms of defense,” to imitate the reckless 
methods of the Japanese “instead of sitting down won- 
dering how they did things.” 

A big, friendly man with a sharp mind, van Mook was 
born 47 years ago in Java. He was educated in Holland 
and at Stanford University in California. From this ex- 
perience he gained a broad American outlook in the Pa- 
cific which has strongly influenced his administration of 
Indies affairs. In 1919 he entered the NEI civil service, 
became known for his liberal policies, and rose to be 
Minister of Economics. 

While holding this position he skillfully stalled re- 
peated attempts by Japanese trade commissions to secure 
vital supplies from the Dutch. Thus he gained valuable months in which 
to turn the Indies into ‘a nest of gun emplacements, barbed wire, and 
trenches,” and to bring in scores of U.S. bombers. Last January, after rising 
to his present position, he came to the United States to discuss the war situa- 


tion and to secure increased aid for the Indies. 
* * * 
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Dr. H. J. Van Mook 


AUL V. McNUTT has the United States Employment Service in complete 

readiness to take part in the nation-wide inventory of man power which 
is scheduled to begin soon (see column 1). The USES is but one of the brood 
of government divisions which he looks after as head of 
the Federal Security Agency. Among the others are the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, the Office of Education, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Social Security Board, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

McNutt concentrates these days on making every one 
of his charges prove their usefulness to the war program, 
but no one doubts that he still cherishes his long-held am- 
bition to be President. It is a goal which he dreamed of 
as a lad, and which he carried with him while dean of 
the Indiana University law school, national commander 
of the American Legion, governor of Indiana, and U. S. 
high commissioner to the Philippines. When future Demo- 
cratic national conventions roll around, the handsome, white-haired Indian- 
ian will probably be close at hand, as he was at Chicago in 1940. 

Now 51, McNutt knows how to bide his time. He withdrew gracefully 
in favor of Henry Wallace for the Democratic vice-presidential nomination 
when President Roosevelt made his wishes known. On the other hand, 
McNutt is determined and presses his advantages skillfully when the time 
is ripe. 





w. W. 
Paul V. McNutt 


* * * 


OTH the indoor and outdoor records for pole-vaulting now belong to 

Cornelius Warmerdam, and the person who takes them away from him 
is going to have to soar 15 feet 7% inches for the first and 15 feet 5% 
inches for the second. 

The 28-year-old California school teacher vaulted to the indoor mark 
in a Boston meet recently, but when he returned home several days ago he 
was still disappointed that he had not made 16 feet. Now 
he doubts that he can add the extra inches. For pole- 
vaulting is not a haphazard sport with Warmerdam. By 
careful calculations with his scientific vaulting charts, 
which take into account his height of six feet and his 
weight of 172 pounds, he figures that he has about 
reached the “ceiling” with his 14-foot pole. 


Nevertheless, Warmerdam has given track experts 
some figuring to do, too. They had long set 15 feet as 
the limit of pole-vaulting perfection, and now they must 
boost the cross-bar another notch in their calculations. 

Along with his records, Warmerdam has achieved dis- 
tinction for his cool, competitive spirit. Flying east re- 
cently, he became airsick, had to complete the trip by 
train, and learned that his favorite vaulting pole did not come through. 
His rivals in the vaulting event, however, gained no advantage from these 
handicaps, and only wondered what the blond Californian might have done 
under “favercbl>” circumstances. 
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becoming alarmed over the growing 
volume of munitions that leave 
American shores week after week. 

There was a time when Hitler 
scoffed at this country’s pace of arms 
production, contending that it would 
never reach Europe in time to alter 
what he regarded as the inevitable 
outcome of the struggle. The Nazis 
have now dropped their attitude of 
contempt. American shipments, sup- 
plemented by those of Britain, have 
played a part in enabling the Soviet 
armies not merely to hold the Axis 
eastern thrust but even to send it 
rolling in reverse. For a short period 
following the attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor, American supplies to Russia 
failed to come up to promised levels. 
But they have now been resumed in 
full, with the result that the Rus- 
sians are more confident than ever 
of being able to nip any new Ger- 
man offensive in the spring. 

But if the Axis assault upon the 
supply lines of the United Nations 
is an encouraging token, it is also a 
challenge. To sustain Russian re- 
sistance, to furnish the Chinese with 
the weapons they badly need, to 
keep the Axis at bay in the Mediter- 
ranean, to stop the Japanese short of 
complete conquest of the Southwest 
Pacific—to do all these things and 
to do them in time is a staggering 
task. 


Great Distances 


The core of the problem lies in 
the enormous distances which have 
to be traveled by merchant vessels 
and their protective escorts in mov- 
ing from the centers of supply to 
the many battle fronts. And each 
front, in turn, presents difficulties of 
its own in the matter of railroad and 
highway communications, harbor 
unloading facilities, and protection 
against sporadic enemy raids. 

Taking the Pacific theater first, 
because it is there that the question 
of reinforcements is most immedi- 
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THE SUPPLY LANES OF THE UNITED NATIONS EXTEND OVER GREAT DISTANCES 


Awts Strikes to Break Supply Routes 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ately crucial, we find that the clos- 
est route from our own west coast 
ports to the island of Java spans a 
distance of approximately 8,000 
miles. This is more than three times 
the distance between Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, western terminus of Atlantic 
convoys, and the British port of 
Liverpool. Fast modern liners can 
hardly cover this route in less than 
a month. When traveling in convoy, 
their speed is necessarily reduced to 
that of the slowest freighter. 

What is more, it is doubtful 
whether even this passage is feas- 
ible. With Japanese planes based on 
New Guinea island, athwart the 
Strait of Torres, it would be highly 
risky for ships to be exposed in 
these waters. Consequently, unless 
the Japanese can be ousted from 
their forward outpost in New 
Guinea, all of our ships destined for 
Java may be compelled to take al- 
ternative, time-consuming routes. 

One such route is by way of south- 
ern Australia, with cargoes being 
unloaded at Melbourne and _ then 
shipped northward by rail and truck 
to the port of Darwin, there to be 
loaded again on freighters for the 
remainder of the journey. The sec- 
ond and more feasible route goes 
around southern Australia and up 
its east coast, thereby adding nearly 
3,000 miles to the 8,000-mile trans- 
Pacific crossing. 

By comparison with these dis- 
tances, it is worth noting that Japa- 
nese freighters have to travel only 
2,900 miles from Yokohama to Sing- 
apore. Put another way, this means 
that by using the same amount of 
tonnage as the United Nations, the 
Japanese can bring forward almost 
three times as much equipment to 
the Java front. If the odds against 
us there are not hopeless, it is be- 
cause the Dutch have been muster- 
ing their resources on Java _ for 
nearly two years, because they have 
built up a small but efficient arms 


industry in this central fortress, and 
because Australia, from its fast- 
developing arsenal, may be able to 
throw in enough weapons to offset 
the enormous advantage which the 
Japanese enjoy. 

The problem of supplying China 
is beset with the same difficulties of 
distance, but it is further compli- 
cated by the enemy’s drive toward 
Rangoon. Before the Japanese pene- 
tration into the Netherlands Indies, 
the shortest route from the United 
States to Rangoon was by way of 
San Francisco, a distance of 11,266 
miles. Now the shortest as well as 
the safest route is across the Atlan- 
tic, around the Cape of Good Hope 
and up the Indian Ocean. But with 
the imminent loss of Rangoon and 
the railroad approach to the Burma 
Road, it may be difficult if not 
wholly impossible to send munitions 
to the Chinese forces for some 
months at least. 

As early as 1939, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek foresaw that the 
Burma life line might some day be 
cut and he set to work upon a new 
supply line running from the In- 
dian port of Calcutta, through In- 
dia’s northeastern province of Assam 
across the frontier to the Chinese 
capital of Chungking. As it happens, 
however, only a third of the new 
highway has yet been threaded 
through the towering Himalayan 
passes. And the part that remains 
to be completed is itself almost the 
length of the entire Burma Road. 
Before more of our weapons can be 
put into the hands of the Chinese 
forces, they will have to be fur- 
nished with large quantities of road- 
building equipment. 

Of all our allies, the Russians en- 
tered this war with probably the 
most extensive equipment. Their 
factories have in recent years pro- 
duced planes and tanks by the thou- 
sands. But the Russians for the last 
eight months have had to fight 
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against the greatest military ma- 
chine of modern times. They have 
lost many of their raw material re- 
sources. Yet their front may turn 
out to be the decisive battleground 
of the world-encircling war. 


Avenues to Russia 


Two main avenues of supply are 
open to the Russian front. The 
nearer one, from both the United 
States and Britain, leads to the 
Soviet Arctic ports. But because 
these harbors are _ ice-locked for 
many months each year and because 
they are connected with central Rus- 
sia by exposed railway lines, this 
route is of secondary importance. The 
major approach is by way of South 
Africa, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Persian Gulf. Since their occupa- 
tion of Iran last August, the British 
and Soviets have jointly worked on 
the communication lines that lead 
from the Persian Gulf to Soviet ter- 
ritory. They have improved the 
trans-Iranian railway, drawn a rail- 
way spur from this main line to the 
Caucasus and greatly enlarged har- 
bor facilities on the Persian Gulf and 
the Caspian Sea. 

It is by way of the Indian Ocean 
that Britain and the United States 
also send equipment to the Near and 
Middle East. The United States has 
established an assembly base in the 
former Italian colony of Eritrea. 
Here, too, however, the distances 
covered by our ships are enormous. 
From New York City to the Suez 
Canal or to the Persian Gulf ports 
is a journey of over 12,000 miles. 

There has probably never been an 
effort to compare in scope with this 
undertaking by the United States 
and its allies to bring the weapons 
of war across every ocean and into 
virtually every continent. It is a 
job of painstaking organization that 
imposes an unprecedented burden 
upon the navies and merchant fleets 
of the United Nations. 
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Keep ’em behind the bars 


LITTLE IN NASHYILLE TENNESSEAN 


New Curb on Enemy Aliens 


RAWING upon his vast war 

powers, President Roosevelt re- 
cently took drastic action to curb the 
fifth column menace in the United 
States. By an executive order, he 
authorized the secretary of war to 
designate prohibited military areas 
anywhere in the nation, and to ex- 
clude from these areas any or all 
persons, whether citizens or aliens. 


This move was designed particu- 
larly for the protection of the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the fifth column is 
feared most acutely. In California, 
Oregon, and Washington live 45,000 
Japanese—88 per cent of America’s 
Japanese population; there are also 
found 58,000 Italians and 24,000 Ger- 
mans, It is estimated that the poten- 
tial fifth column in this area may 
number 125,000. 


By strange coincidence, enemy 
aliens and Japanese Americans on 
the West Coast seem to have settled 
at just the places where they could 
do the most harm if they wished to 
commit acts of sabotage. Until re- 
cently, Japanese and Italian fisher- 
men plied their trade all along the 
water front, dangerously close to 
navy yards. Japanese truck gardens 
are found in many places over oil 
pipe lines or near military posts and 
large airplane factories. And in the 
Northwest, their communities are 
in a position to threaten immensely 
valuable hydroelectric plants, dams, 
and forest preserves. 

Some days ago the Department of 
Justice took action against saboteurs 
by setting up 135 restricted areas 
near defense centers on the West 
Coast and in Arizona, from which all 
enemy aliens were forced to evacu- 
ate. Any Axis alien found on this 
forbidden territory is now subject 
to internment for the duration of the 
war. 


Another move was to set up a cur- 
few zone on most of California’s 


coast line—a strip extending from 30 
to 150 miles inland. All enemy aliens 
in this area were ordered to remain 
in their homes from 9 p.m. to 6 
a.m., and to refrain from traveling 
more than five miles from home. 


However, these orders were effec- 
tive only against actual enemy aliens. 
In California alone there are more 
than 60,000 second generation Japa- 
nese, known as “Nisei.” The Nisei 
are citizens of the United States by 
virtue of having been born here, 
and hence are not subject to laws af- 
fecting aliens. But they are also 
claimed as citizens by the Japanese 
government, and some of them rec- 
ognize the claim. This _ situation 
makes it difficult to trust the Nisei, 
for they often hold an almost re- 
ligious allegiance to the emperor of 
Japan, and belong to Japanese se- 
cret societies which have long been 
suspected of subversive leanings. 


This is indeed unfortunate, for of 
course many of the Nisei are loyal, 
patriotic Americans. But those Nisei 
whe have used the cloak of citizen- 
ship to cover sabotage and espionage 
have brought suspicion on the entire 
group. Anti-Japanese feeling has 
run high in California in recent 
weeks; there have been threats of 
vigilante action. Mob violence has 
flared in several places. At least one 
Japanese has been killed; others have 
been wounded or robbed. There 
have been repeated demands by 
California residents for more strin- 
gent control over all Japanese, even 
if it means martial law. 


Thus the action of the federal 
government in setting up military 
zones from which both aliens and 
citizens may be evacuated is partly 
in answer to these demands, and 
partly for protection of the Japanese 
themselves. However, it should be 
noted that the order does not tech- 
nically constitute actual martial law, 


for no civil rights have been sus- 
pended. Appeal to the courts is still 
possible. 


Such evacuations as are made 
will naturally entail hardship on 
many innocent persons who have to 
leave their homes and_ businesses. 
However, various federal agencies, 
such as the Federal Security Agency, 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Farm Security Administration 
are doing everything possible to re- 
settle evacuated persons at inland 
points, This involves many difficul- 
ties, for most communities resent 
the settling of suspected aliens near 
them. 


Another result of the evacuation 
will be to disrupt California’s truck- 
gardening industry, for which Japa- 
nese provide much of the labor. 
For example, Japanese grow most 
of California’s tomatoes, which pro- 
vide one-fourth of all the canned to- 
matoes used in this country. 


These restrictive measures are by 
no means the first that have been 
invoked to limit alien activities. 
More than a year ago all aliens were 
required to register and be finger- 
printed. Since Pearl Harbor the FBI 
has carried on continual raids which 
have rounded up the most dangerous 
aliens. At the last report, 3,850—a 
third of them Japanese—had been 
arrested and_ interned. Recently 
enemy aliens were compelled to se- 
cure and carry identification cards. 
They have also been ordered to give 
up guns, ammunition, cameras, ra- 
dios, and signaling devices. These 
materials are safely stored in the 
custody of U. S. marshals, and will 
be returned after the war. 


However, recent raids by the 
FBI have revealed that enemy aliens 
in large numbers are not abiding by 
this law. In many places they have 
been found hiding all sorts of weap- 
ons, great stores of ammunition, bin- 
oculars, flashlights, explosives, and 
other articles of contraband. So se- 
rious are the violations that the House 
of Representatives recently voted 
to appropriate $300,000,000 for fur- 
ther investigation by the FBI of 
Japanese activities on the West Coast. 


It has been discovered that for- 
eign language schools are propa- 
ganda centers, and for this reason 
most of them have been closed. 
Buddhist and Shinto temples are 
kept under close surveillance. Also 
the Treasury Department has pad- 
locked more than 100 alien business 
houses, and a like number are under 
strict supervision. The federal gov- 
ernment now holds more than $7,- 
000,000,000 in frozen alien assets. 
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Viereck Case 


AST week, in a federal court in 

Washington, the spectacular tria] 
of a Nazi agent was attracting more 
than usual interest. It was the case 
of a German agent by the name of 
George Sylvester Viereck, who faced 
accusations of subversive activity 
which involved at least five men who 
are, or have been, members of the 
Congress of the United States, 


Viereck is a 57-year-old poet, au- 
thor, and pamphleteer, who was born 
in Germany but who has since been 
naturalized as an American citizen. 
For some years he has been acting 
as a Nazi agent in this country, hay- 
ing been closely associated with the 
German Library of Information, an 
arm of the Nazi propaganda service. 
In accordance with a law requiring 
registration of all foreign agents, he 
has openly registered as a represen- 
tative for German interests in this 
country. 

However, a few weeks ago he was 
indicted by a federal grand jury on 
the grounds that he had concealed 
vital information from the State De- 
partment at the time of registration, 
and had not revealed the true ex- 
tent of his propaganda activities. It 
was for similar concealment of © 
propaganda activities that Laura In- ~ 
galls, the flier, was convicted as an 
unregistered German agent a few 
days ago. 

It is the claim of the prosecuting 
attorney that Viereck on various oc- 
casions “put words in the mouths of 
congressmen and then used their free 
mailing privilege to propagandize us 
and divide us.” 

According to the testimony, Vier- 
eck’s activities included writing an 
antiwar speech called “Six Men and 
War,” which the late Senator Ernest 
Lundeen, Farmer-Labor isolationist, 7 
from Minnesota, delivered in the 3 
Senate in 1940 and inserted in the 
Congressional Record. Some 125,000 | 
copies of this speech were supposedly 4 
reprinted by the Government Print- 7 
ing Office, partly at public expense, 


by order of Representative Hamilton ~ 


Fish, Republican from New York ¥ 
(see page 6). They were then sent | 
out under his frank (free of postage) 
to Fish’s private mailing list. Thus 
Congressman Fish is accused of con- | 
spiring with Viereck “to blanket the | 
country with German propaganda at © 
the expense of the U. S. govern- © 
ment.” 

Fish has been deeply implicated 
in the affair by the testimony of | 
George Hill, one of his former clerks 
who mailed out the speeches. Hill 
was recently convicted 
court of perjury for denying that he 7 
knew Viereck, but he has since re- J 
versed his statement. 

In testifying at Viereck’s trial, Fish | 
emphatically denied the charges, as- ~ 
serting that he was unaware that 
Viereck was a registered German 
agent. He said, “I have been in 7 
Congress for 22 years, and not a piece 
of Nazi propaganda has gone out of § 
my office to my knowledge or con- ~ 
sent.” q 
Another accusation against Vier- — 
eck is that he financed and organized ~ 
the “Islands for War Debts Com- | 
mittee,” an isolationist organization. © 
He is also claimed to have helped 7 
edit certain isolationist books writ- 
ten by Representatives Stephen A. 
Day, Republican of Illinois, Martin: 
L. Sweeney, Democrat of Ohio, and: 
former Senator Rush D. Holt of West: 
Virginia. 


in federal 7 





